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THIS YEAR — CHICAGO 


Plans are maturing for thé coming 
FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING of our 
National Association in CHICAGO, IL- 
LINOIS, December 28, 29, 30, 1948. These 
dates have been so arranged that members 
may spend both holidays at home and 
still take advantage of all features of this 
annual meeting. The convention headquar- 
ters will be at the Stevens Hotel, Michi- 
gan Boulevard, Seventh to Eighth Streets, 
Chicago 5, Ill. 

A tentative but reasonably definite 
schedule of National Association events 
and activities during the convention 
week was published in the June-July 
1948 issue of The Bulletin. If you have 
mislaid your copy, please send to the 
editor for another. A complete, detailed 
program will be announced in advance 
in the specially prepared pre-convention 
number of The Bulletin which will be re- 
leased on or about December 1. Geo- 
graphically speaking, CHICAGO is in a 
general way centrally located and for this 
and other reasons is an ideal city for the 
holding of an assembly of this type. 

NOW is the time for every member of 
the National Association to make plans 
for attending all sessions of the coming 
annual meeting. Those of us who have had 
the privilege of attending previous yearly 


association conventions will look forward > 


to another happy reunion of colleagues 
from all points of the country, as well as 
to gaining fresh inspiration, knowledge, 
and renewed artistic and ethical -perspec- 
tives to sustain us through another year 
of professional activity. To those who 
have never attended one of these conven- 
tions, but are planning to do so in Decem- 
ber, it is an assured fact that this meet- 
ing in CHICAGO will provide an out- 
standing opportunity for participation in 
a great movement of a united body of 
teachers of singing in the up-building, the 
consolidating and the elevating of stand- 
ards of knowledge and pedagogy of and 
in this important profession of ours. 

A new feature will be introduced—that 
of a joint meeting of our organization 

(Continued on Page 2) 


FUNDAMENTAL REQUIREMENTS FOR TEACHERS OF SINGING 


Supplementary Report of the Advisory Committee on Vocal Education 
Presenting the First Three Lecture Series in a Program 
of Extension Courses for Teachers of Singing 


In the February-March issue of The Bulletin, there appeared a Preliminary Report 
drawn up by the Advisory Committee on Vocal Education which had been appointed 
by our former president, Leon Carson, to study the subject of Basic Requirements for 
Teachers of Singing. The committee consisted of Edward Harris, as chairman, Leon 
Carson, Ruth Douglass, Victor A. Fields, Sonia Sharnova, and Bernard U. Taylor. After 
his induction into office, President Richard DeYoung requested the committee to con- 
tinue its work and to bring to the Association membership specific recommendations 
for activating the programs outlined in the Preliminary Report. 

Early in its deliberations, the committee came to the conclusion that the most im- 
mediate need of our membership was the development of the program of Extension 
Courses for practicing teachers of singing. Many inquiries had been received from vari- 
ous parts of the country, asking how to set up such a program and it was apparent 
that the original suggestions contained in the Preliminary Report had aroused wide 
interest. Two prominent educational institutions in the Middle West have already 
established courses in vocal pedagogy as a result of the suggestions contained in the 
Preliminary Report. 

The following Lecture Outlines are the result of much careful study by the com- 
mittee. These lectures cover a part of the proposed Extension Program, encompassing 
three basic subjects: a) Anatomy and Physiology of the Vocal Tract; b) Psychology 
for Voice Teachers; and c) Physics and Acoustics of Musical Sound. The committee 
feels that if these three subjects can be adequately treated, much will have been accom- 
plished. 

In various parts of the country, Association members can organize classes of voice 
teachers (whether Association members or not) to attend lectures given by specialists 
in these three basic subjects. Physiologists, acoustical and education experts may be 
recruited as lecturers from nearby universities, medical schools or, in some cases, from 
broadcasting companies. The proposed Lecture Outlines should be given to the speak- 
ers in advance to indicate to them how the subjects should be presented so that they 
can be most valuable to teachers of singing. Naturally, the committee feels that minor 
deviations from the suggested outlines may be necessary to meet local needs. But each 
district should strive to follow the plan as closely as possible. The lectures may be given 
in as many installments as are necessary to cover each subject. 

In some centers, where it may not be feasible ‘to present lectures, Extension Courses 
might be developed along the lines of a study-group plan. If a few teachers wish to get 
together to study the subjects presented, they might, in advance of their meetings, read 
the recommended published material on these subjects, and then engage in discussion 
and interchange of ideas as a result of this guided reading. A recommended Reference 
Reading List and Bibliography is appended to this Report. 

The committee will appreciate any comments or suggestions. Copies of this report 
will also be available upon request. Communications should be sent to the chairman, 
Edward Harris, 25 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

The committee plans to resume its meetings in the Fall, and further reports on 
educational matters, including the development of a curriculum on Vocal Pedagogy 
for Universities and Schools of Music will be issued to the full Association membership 
as its work progresses. . 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 
(The third in a series) 


Dear Colleagues: 

Uppermost in our minds these days are 
the arrangements for the Annual Conven- 
tion in Chicago Dec. 28 to 30th inclusive. 

The opportunity to extend our acquaint- 
ance in the profession, to participate in 
the discussions and deliberations, and to 
enjoy the social contacts and associations 
these occasions afford, is considered by 

: many the greatest benefit that member- 
ship offers. 

You will receive a reservation card, 
furnished by the Stevens Hotel, where the 
convention is to be held. Using the card 
stamped by the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing assures us of prefer- 
ential treatment by the hotel. 

A special brochure listing all the events 
with the names of all the speakers and 
participants is now in preparation and 
will reach you in a short time. Plan now 
to attend, and send in your reservation. 
Your officers assure you they will do 
everything in their power to make it 
worth your while, and Chicago offers many 
other attractions that will make your 
holiday vacation enjoyable. You will note 
that except for those who travel a consid- 
erable distance, you will still be able to 
spend both Christmas and New Year’s Day 
at home. 

Sincerely yours, 


RICHARD DE YOUNG, 
President 


THIS YEAR — CHICAGO 
(Continued from Page 1) 


members with those of the Music Teach- 
ers National Association. There will also 
be two vocal forums and another vocai 
clinic of the type which proved so success- 
ful at the annual meeting in Boston last 
year,—these three meetings planned and 
directed by the National Association 
There will be frank and constructive dis- 
cussions of vocal principles, fundamental 
and otherwise bearing on the problems 
of vocal instruction and accomplishment 
in school, college, university and private 
studio. There will be the exchange of 
friendly greetings between our teacher- 
members from one end of the country to 
the other; also plenty of entertainment, 
concerts, teas, luncheons and dinners. The 
annual business meeting and the annual 
dinner are high-lights on the agenda. 

All in all, it will be a magnificent, edu- 
cational program. No member of the 
National Association of Teachers of Sing- 
ing can afford to miss this opportunity. 
PLAN TO COME TO CHICAGO, Decem- 
ber 28-30 and—make your reservations 
early. 


FUNDAMENTAL REQUIREMENTS FOR TEACHERS OF SINGING 
(Continued from Page 1) 
LECTURE OUTLINES FOR EXTENSION COURSES IN VOCAL PEDAGOGY 
SERIES ONE 
ORIENTATION LECTURES ON THE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
OF THE VOCAL TRACT 
1. Anatomy and functions of the head, neck and chest 
2. Breathing mechanism 
(a) its relation to posture; (b) the normal breathing function for living; (c) breath- 
ing for singing and speaking. 
3. Mechanism of phonation, — the larynx 
(a) its position; (b) cartilages and bones; (c) intrinsic muscles; (d) extrinsic 
muscles; (e) the vocal cords; (f) pitch mechanism. 
4. Resonance and vocal quality 
(a) muscles, bones, cavities and surfaces that influence vocal quality. 
5. Hearing mechanism 
(a) the hearing organ and its functions. 
6. General considerations 
(a) age and sex variations of the vocal instrument; (b) the relationship of the nerv- 
ous system to vocal action; (c) psychological controls affecting the functioning 
of the vocal tract. 


SERIES TWO 

ORIENTATION LECTURES ON PSYCHOLOGY FOR VOICE TEACHERS 
Koreword 

This course of study is designed as an introduction to Educational Psychology 
with special emphasis on its practical applications in the teaching of singing. Singing, 
being an acquired art, is governed by the laws of learning. Thus, in a psychological 
sense, learning how to sing is the process of acquiring the ability to make correct 
vocal responses to correct aural and visual stimuli. This process requires the fixation 
of learned responses or the formation of correct habits and the integration of many 
separate acts into a unified whole. 

Problems of attention, interest, concentration and discipline are important to the 
teacher of singing; the arrangement of teaching procedures and materials for effective 
use in the vocal lesson needs to be considered; individual pupil differences, aptitude 
testing, emotional response to learning, measuring achievement; these are but a few 
of the many problems which psychology helps to solve. 

The teacher of singing, like the teacher of any art or science, must have defined 
aims and objectives in view. Each vocal lesson should be so planned and conducted 
that progress toward these aims is achieved along systematic paths of study. Further- 
more, the pupil should be aware of the general purpose of each lesson so that he can 
understand his own progress therein and thus acquire new stimulation or motivation 
and a sense of achievement with each stage in the learning process. These a.e all 
psychological factors in teaching and learning. 

The most common basic elements in teaching a successful vocal lesson are muscu- 
lar activity, associative learning, and practice or drill. These factors need to be ex- 
plained and demonstrated. The use of various technical devices in the lesson should 
be appraised from the standpoint of economy and efficiency of learning. Wasteful 
procedures are demoralizing to the vocal student and lessen the probability of success 
in any given lesson. Thus, the teacher can profit from an understanding of psychologi- 
cal principles as they apply to the techniques and procedures of practical teaching. 

The ability to measure the results of teaching is another important pedagogical 
problem. Practical methods of testing a pupil’s progress can be devised and applied at 
regular intervals. 

Although many psychological techniques are still in an experimental stage, the 
progressive teacher will wish to understand all the available resources that modern 
physchology can provide, so that he can improve his own methods where possible and 
compare his own thinking with the best known theories of good pedagogy. To this 
end, a course in Psychology for Voice Teachers is prescribed at the graduate level. 
It is outlined as follows in two parts. 

* * * 
PART I 
GENERAL EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
1. Intelligence and its measurement , 
(a) The processes of mental growth and development and the causes of individual 
differences, etc. 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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REGIONAL 


NEWS 


FROM ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


The inspirational value and importance of district and local meetings and conferences cannot be over-stressed. Member contact and friendly 
discussions of topics and questions relating to the every-day routine of vocal education and pedagogy result in new and more intensive efforts 
on the parts of all to extend fundamental knowledge and raise the standards of vocal teaching throughout the nation. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 

Supplementing the report of the East- 
ern District meeting at Newark, N. J. on 
June 17, as included in the June-July issue, 
Regional Governor Fell reports that seven 
states were represented with a total at- 
tendance of members and guests number- 
ing 57. 

He further adds,—“It was indeed grati- 
fying to have so successful a ‘first’ meet- 
ing in Newark. Many of the members at- 
tending expressed the hope that we would 
plan many more programs for the future. 
Gatherings outside the larger cities of the 
country are very much needed, even though 
the meetings are small ones, because of 
the stimulating effects produced on the 
members residing in and around the 
smaller communities who do not often 
have opportunities of traveling to the big- 
gest centers of population and activity. 
With more of these smaller communities 
acting as hosts, an intimate knowledge of 
the purposes, ideals and accomplishments 
of the National Association will result and 
the discussions of vocal fundamentals 
and pedagogy in general will become more 
widespread.” 

Meetings in various parts of the East- 
ern District are now being planned, the 
details of which will be released shortly. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 

Regional Governor E. Clifford Toren an- 
nounces the following additional Advisory 
Committee members for this district: Miss 
Louise Kroeger, St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. Glenn 
Friermood, Indianapolis, Ind.; Mr. William 
A. Eberl, Milwaukee, Wis.; Mr. Cameron 
McLean, Detroit, Mich. 


At the very much alive convention of 
the Kansas and Missouri Music Teachers 
Association held in Kansas City on June 
16, 17, the vocal forum was under the 
joint direction of these two organizations 
and the National Association (Central 
District) of Teachers of Singing, with 
Mrs. W. W. Brown of Parsons, Kansas, 
serving efficiently as chairman. The pro- 
gram of the voice forum was as follows: 

Directing the Talented Pupil to the 
Field Most Suited to His Ability—Dr. H. 
Grady Harlan,* Chairman, Department of 
Music, Howard Payne College, Brown- 
wood, Texas. 

Random Chatter on Voice — Herbert 
Gould, University of Missouri. 

What Teachers Can Teach—Vocal Peda- 
gogy — Joseph Wilkins, University of 
Kansas. 


The Emergent Voice—Oliver Sovereign, 
Joplin, Missouri. 

The Art of Singing and the American 
Vocal Student Today— Mack Harrell, 
Metropolitan Opera baritone. 

How the Lungs Behave in Singing — 
films from the Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburgh, Kansas. 

*Dr. Harlan at the last minute was un- 
able to appear, but sent a telegram of 
regret. 

Discussion periods were features of this 
interesting and fruitful meeting. Mr. Har- 
rell gave a masterly and human discussion 
based on the definition of singing by the 
late W. J. Henderson, noted critic, — 
“Singing is the interpretation of text by 
means of musical sounds produced by the 
human voice”. Mr. Harrell was also 
heard in a series of Lieder recitals, with 
Coenraad V. Bos at the piano. His singing 
and interpretations were outstanding in 
every way. 

A report of the splendid recent Dayton 
convention of the Ohio Music Teachers 
Association 64th convention held at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was included in the June-July 
issue of The Bulletin. Further word from 
Mr. John O. Samuel, representative-at- 
large, who directed the voice clinics held 
under the auspices of the National As- 
sociation, includes the news that the con- 
vention lasted three days with an esti- 
mated attendance of between three and 
four hundred. He also adds that Presi- 
dent Richard DeYoung was present and 
spoke on the aims and ideals of the Na- 
tional Association before a representative 
group of Ohio teachers. 

* * * 

SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
Dr. H. Grady Harlan, regional governor 

of the Southwestern District, has arranged 

with Hotel Texas, Fort Worth, Texas, for 

a full convention Friday including Friday 

evening of November 5. All members of 

NATS in the states of Arkansas, Colorado, 

Kansas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas 

and Utah are cordially requested to note 

this date, to write Hotel Texas, Fort 

Worth, for a reservation and to make a 

definite plan for being in attendance. 

Mrs. Helen Steen Huls, coordinator of 
field activities, has accepted an invitation 
to be present. A program that will hold 
the undivided interest of members and 
guests throughout both sessions has been 
planned. 

* * * 

CALIFORNIA-WESTERN 
On Sunday evening, May 9, the Los An- 


geles group of the California-Western re- 
gion held an open meeting for member. 
and their students at the Auditorium of 
the National Broadcasting Co. (K.F.I.) 

The program was divided into two 
parts. First there were shown motion pic- 
tures of the action of the human voice, 
produced by the Bell Telephone Company, 
with comment on the action of the vocal 
cords by Dr. Ray Crittenden. Second came 
a symposium conducted by Allen Rogers 
Lindquest on the subject, “The Making of 
a Successful Singing Career”, in which 
the various factors of professional success 
were analyzed and discussed. A large and 
interested audience of teachers and stu- 
dents was present and because of the en- 
thusiasm for this type of activity ex- 
pressed, another “open” meeting is being 
planned. 

* 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 

The Lincoln, Neb., group with Mrs. J. 
M. Neeley, chairman, Arthur Westbrook 
and Harlyn Abel as the general commit- 
tee are planning an afternoon meeting on 
October 14th with a banquet and a con- 
cert by the Bob Shaw Chorale in the eve- 
ning. Dr. Stelzer, of Seward, is in charge 
of the program. 

The National Association members of 
Iowa will meet at a luncheon on October 
25, during the Iowa Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation meeting. This will be held in Ames, 
Iowa, October 24 and 25. Hadley R. Craw- 
ford, regional governor of the Northern 
District of the National Association will 
be in charge of the vocal forums. 

The National Association members in 
the Omaha area, with Walter Mills as ad- 
visor, are planning a series of meetings 
throughout the year. The first is to be an 
informal business meeting and tea at the 
home of Mr. Mills, the latter part of Sep- 
tember. 

William Lee Bright is gathering in- 
formation from the members of South 
Dakota and the indications are that they 
will call a meeting in Sioux Falls late in 
the fall, inviting North Dakota members 
to participate. 

The Minneapolis-St. Paul members are 
planning a meeting before the National 
Convention; details are not yet available 
for publication. 

* * 
SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 

Mr. Harry F. Taylor of Catawba Col- 
lege, Salisbury, N. C., has accepted the 
appointment as regional governor of 
the Southeastern District, replacing Mr. 
DuPré Rhame. : 


ith 


THE BULLETIN 


Editor, LEON Carson — Associate Editors, RUTH DouGLass, WILLIAM WHEELER, HAROLD LUCKSTONE, 


Advisory Associate, HOMER G. MowE 


DIVERSITY AND UNITY 
(AN EpiTorIAL) 
“Yet in the midst,of all the necessary 


diversity we must somehow preserve and 
expand a central unity.” This quotation 


- taken from Vol. I, page 46 of the “Report 


of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education” contains the primary aim of 
the National Association of Teachers of 
Singing. 

The existence of diversity in our profes- 
sion is daily proven in every studio: di- 
versity in the age of students, in their 
backgrounds, in their mentality, in their 
talents, in their goals. No teacher worthy 
the name would use the same method of 
approach to a beginning fourteen-year-old 
as to a seasoned adult. That same teacher 
could not reach a person with an educa- 
tion which did not extend beyond the 
eighth grade in the same words he might 
use with a PhD. The student for whom 
singing is merely a light diversion must 
of necessity be stimulated differently from 
that one who is dedicated to singing as a 
career. Yet to maintain his own integrity 
“in the midst of this necessary diversity”, 
the individual teacher must not compro- 
mise on his fundamental technique and 
artistic idealism, even though they be di- 
versified in their application. He must 
somehow “preserve and expand a central 
unity”. 

Just as this principle of “unity in di- 
versity” applies to the specific studio, so 
does it apply to the broader aspects of the 
Association. Diversity of training in our 
ranks, of personality, of community tastes 
and demands, of economic pressures, of 
experience, all combine to make every 
teacher of singing an individualist. Cer- 
tainly our profession is far from regiment- 
ed! “Yet in the midst of the necessary 
diversity” our Association is enthusiasti- 
cally striving to “preserve and expand a 
central unity”. We have a code of ethics; 
we have a general set of vocal tenets; we 
are attempting to establish rigorous prepa- 
ration for teaching; we are eager to in- 
crease our membership. Above all, we have 
a strong realization that unless the “neces- 
sary diversity” becomes unified, we are in 
danger of increased diffusion. 

Aware of the colossal implications of 
the profession and the imperfection of 
every teacher’s accomplishment (even of 
the “master teachers”, alas!), every pro- 
gressive member needs to be alert to the 
ideas of others. He should reevaluate his 
own beliefs in the light of those who dis- 
agree with him, as well as reaffirm them 


by contact with those who corroborate 
them. Knowing that complacency leads to 
retrogression, he is always looking for a 
better way to transmitting his convictions. 


Fresh viewpoints appear from two 
sources: from books and from people. 

Unfortunately the literature about Voice 
is meagre and unsatisfactory, contradic- 
tory and superficial. Nevertheless, an ac- 
quaintance with such publications as are 
available is essential to be informed. 


Books on Music, other than those spe- 
cifically dealing with Voice, deepen the 
general artistic consciousness. Have you 
reviewed your harmony recently with ref- 
erence to the latest textbook? Do you re- 
vise your attitude toward the history of 
music as musicologists continue their re- 
search? Are you aware of the current 
trends toward correlation of the fine arts in 
general? Above all, do you keep abreast 
of current issues in the world of which 
you are a citizen? 

One of the most helpful organs for con- 
crete ideas is The Bulletin itself, in which 
members of the Association may expound 
their proven theories as well as share 
their uncertainty about theories still be- 
ing tested. If the members throughout the 
country who believe they have a technical 
or philosophical approach of general in- 
terest to their colleagues would voluntarily 
submit it in writing for editorial evalua- 
tion and censorship with a view toward 
eventual publication in these pages, the 
potentialities of The Bulletin as a serious 
professional journal would be immediately 
apparent. 


Reluctance of members to do this of 
their own volition is easily understand- 
able. It takes audacity to say, “Hear me”! 
Yet any idea is brought into sharper 
focus by making it articulate. The disci- 
pline of logically expressing a germinating 
theory so that it is intelligible to others 
clarifies fuzzy thinking. An influx of con- 
tributors might even generate a healthy 
controversy! 


New ideas from people flourish in the 
invigorating atmosphere of the regional 
meetings, where -informal conversations 
with kindred spirits provide as much 
stimulation as do the formal papers sched- 
uled. Such professional discussions are 
especially valued by those of us who live 
and work in the “provinces”, but who 
often strive more avidly than do the 
urbanites to avoid stereotyped smugness. 
Always such friendly gatherings reveal di- 
versity. Usually they end with a reassur- 
ing unity on “basic fundamentals.” 


Our Association is an organized group 
of specialized educators. Alihough Presi- 
dent Truman’s Commission on Higher 
Education made no attempt to consider 
our branch of the profession, its report 
may indeed include us by inference. And 
perhaps “unity in diversity” is a slogan 
for the world as well! —R.D. 


MUNICIPAL ‘LICENSING’ 

The attention of all members of the Na- 
tional Association is again called to the 
matter of municipal ‘licensing’ as outlined 
in previous issues of The Bulletin. As ex- 
plained before, this form of regulation is 
basicly unsound and at the same time is 
definitely discriminatory in the case of the 
private music teacher. Apropos of this 
situation we quote below the content of 
recent letter written by Mr. Arthur Gerry, 
New York, chairman of our national sur- 
vey committee, addressed to all of the 
National Association’s legislative repre- 
sentatives. In this connection it might be 
added that this communication also could 
be well considered as a personal letter to 
every member of the organization in the 
nature of an appeal for alertness in watch- 
ing developments. 

“Your Association is faced with an in- 
creasingly serious situation in regard to 
legislation, existent or planned, calling for 
the licensing and/or certification of pri- 
vate teachers of singing and allied arts 
and in at least one instance, a further 
discrimination leading to a tax upon in- 
come. These activities are not only found 
in State Legislatures but in at least three 
instances that have come to the attention 
of his office have been initiated through 
City ordinances in municipalities. In one 
city there has been set up a $20.00 annual 
license fee plus a tax of 1% on the gross 
income of the private studio, although at 
the same time exempting teachers who 
teach only in a recognized educational in- 
stitution, such as a conservatory, school 
of music, high school or college. 


It is unnecessary to point out that this 
sort of legislation, particularly the last 
quoted, is discriminatory. Unfortunately, 
these laws and ordinances are frequently 
passed before the teachers concerned are 
aware of it. It is to combat that particular 
state of affairs that you have been asked 
to serve your Association in the capacity 
of a legislative representative. It is of the 
greatest importance that any rumor of 
such legislation impending, should be re- 
ported at once to your chairman, who 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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VOICE TRAINING FOR SOLO 
WORK VS. CHORAL WORK 


by LOUIS H. DIERCKS 
Professor of Choral and Church Music 
The Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 


Much has been written and spoken 
which would indicate a lack of seeing eye 
to eye between chorus directors and voice 
teachers. While there is evidence that 
some voice teachers still ask their students 
to avoid all choral activity, there does not 
seem to be any basis for alarm. Voice 
teachers as a whole are doing a fine job 
of teaching and certainly the tendency to 
hire instrumentalists or just anybody to 
direct the chorus or choir is on the wane. 
This optimism isn’t meant to gloss over 
some glaring cases of poor or false vocal 
principles used by directors of choruses 
or vocal teachers. In the long run it seems 
to me the product will prove a final test. 


Perhaps it would be fair to indicate that 
a voice teacher has reason to be alarnied 
if one of his students wishes to sing in an 
ensemble directed by a person who is not 
trained vocally, or wishes to sing in an 
ensemble where the director superimposes 
an unnatural tone as the tonal ideal for 
that group. I should venture to say that 
if every member of a choir produced a 
tone incorrectly but had the vowel pro- 
duced the same that there would be a 
homogeneous tone—which could sound 
better than a more correctly produced 
tone sung with a heterogeneous vowel. If 
this is true, and I think it is demonstrable, 
then it behooves the director to know voice 
production and have an ear trained to de- 
velop sonority through the means of vowel, 
physical coordination, and resultant tone. 
The above dilemma can work the other 
way, too. Some voice teachers impose an 
unnatural production upon a singer, un- 
fitting him for ensemble singing. It would 
be far more difficult to point out instances 
of dissimilarity in training for these two 
types of singing, than it would to indicate 
similarities. Those basic needs—good pos- 


ture, adequate breath supply and control, 
good diction with all it implies, a feeling 
for phrasing and other evidences of mu- 
sicianship, good vocal balance and appre- 
ciation for vowel function—all these are 
needed by both. 

Perhaps the ensemble singer does not 
need to concern himself to the same de- 
gree as the soloist on all vocal compe- 
tencies. He perhaps need not be so pre- 
occupied with a study of ornamentations, 
and the advanced flexibilities. He may, due 
to the juxtaposition of other voices, be- 
come more aware of intonation, more 
aware of the need for clear enunciation 
and he will no doubt become alert to small 
deviations in vowels if his director aims 
at a homogeneous vowel. 


Often natural differences in production 
between singers make it necessary for the 
director to keep them apart for awhile 
until an absorption or blending takes 
place. Each ear will tend to attempt this 
blend—unfortunately the better ear tends 
to “give” first and the most. This is a vocal 
training a soloist never gets quite to the 
same degree as the ensemble singer. Many 
other similar adjustments are unique to 
the ensemblist. 


Intonation problems in choruses are 
often tied up with the lack of homo- 
geneity of tone. The problem falls away in 
the face of successful ear training of the 
choral member. Ear training for quality 
as well as pitch. Slight deviations in in- 
tonation (is this different from pitch?) 
become more of a hazard to choral singing 
than to solo singing (I know I’m on dan- 
gerous ground). When singers are really 
moved with their singing it is often at the 
expense of the pitch level—are these devi- 
ations noted in solo singers to the same 
extent as in choruses? Seashore has some 
interesting observations on this question. 

Certainly a choral singer under a direc- 
tor who demands some sight reading at 
each rehearsal will advance in this com- 
petency faster than one who sings only 
solo. And while it is convenient for a solo- 


ist to sight read, he can still substitute a 
good memory quite satisfactorily for sight 
reading ability. A choral singer who 
doesn’t sight read is usually not too happy 
—nor is his director. However, there are 
many levels at which people in choruses 
sight read, and get along quite well, too. 


Perhaps it would be fruitful to list a 
few of the requirements of solo and en- 
semble singers as a comparative study. 


THE MATTER OF LITERATURE: The 
soloist and the choral singer have a very 
wide choice of material. The choral sing- 
er has a slight advantage in being able 
to participate in songs which as a solo- 
ist he might have to forego as not 
“fitting his voice”’— 


LANGUAGES: Soloists, at least profes- 
sional soloists, usually need skill in a 
number of languages in addition to Eng- 
lish,—_F rench, German, Italian and per- 
haps Spanish. Whereas, the ensemble 
singer can usually get along with a 
knowledge of church Latin and English. 


MOTIVATION: The social aspects of 
group singing give a certain reward 
which solo singing lacks. A more self- 
conscious motivation is needed by a 
soloist. Solo singing often feeds the ego 
more satisfactorily than group singing. 
Ensemble singing has the advantage of 
doing things together and solo singing 
has the advantage of doing it alone. 


REWARDS: Solo singing requires much 
application before real satisfactions are 
gained. Generally speaking, this reward 
is attained more quickly in group sing- 
ing. Solo singing is a longer “haul”. 
Let us condense our thoughts into a few 

conclusions. If vocal directors are ade- 

quately trained, and if voice teachers are 
adequately trained, there seems to be no 
basis for antagonism. Certainly, profes- 
sionally, a soloist isn’t quite completely 

trained without ensemble experience. I'll 

not go so far as to say every ensemble 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF 
TECHNIQUE 
By 
ARTHUR GERRY, New York City 


In presenting these ideas before my col- 
leagues I am deeply conscious of the fact 
that we are more completely the product 
of our personal experience than are most 
of the members of other professions. Ac- 
cordingly, I hesitate to set forth any hard 
and fast rules of procedure for the reason 
* that my experience and observation, over 
a period of thirty years, is that of only 
one individual. However, it may be that 
these ideas might prove of some help to 
others. It can hardly be denied that, as a 
professional group, we are more ignorant 
of the basic steps taken in the initiation 
of vocal training in any colleague’s studio 
than is any other type of teacher. I cannot 
remember when I have sat in on a lesson 
in another’s place of business, and I do 
not believe that very many of us can offer 
a much wider observation. 

There is no one factor that brings a suc- 
cessful career to a young singer. We are 
all familiar with the many requirements. 
I do believe, however, that there is one 
which we, as teachers, consistently neg- 
lect and for many reasons this is under- 
standable. We neglect the perfecting of 
the vocal instrument itself. We are fre- 
quently guilty of allowing students to 
delve into repertoire of all sorts, even 
operatic roles, before they can sing an 
even scale or the simplest patterns of or- 
namentation. 

It would seem that the matter of pro- 
ducing tone—the singing tone—is one that 
demands perfect physiological co-ordina- 
tion in every sense of the word. Yet at the 
same time that tone, so produced, remains 
a mental conception. We utter no sound 
that we have not first heard and conceived 
in the mind. No matter how beautiful may 
be the conception, if the physiological re- 
action is inefficient or inadequate, the re- 
sulfing tone will be disappointing. 

We are normally born with two legs, 
two hands, and ten fingers, among many 
other things. None of us will deny that it 
takes from eighteen to twenty years to 
acquire full control and co-ordination of 
the use of these members. Thousands of 
exercises in work and play go into this 
development. We expect and take for 
granted that a pianist or violinist must 
put in hours a day in scales and exercises 
for many years before being considered 
fit to appear before the public. But an in- 
strument far more difficult to play—far 
more demanding than any other, is fre- 
quently allowed to be presented without 
such background. 

I have said that our seeming neglect of 
this important background is understand- 
able. We are always under terrific pres- 


sure from the student and parent alike 
for quick results, in spite of all that has 
been said and written against such ideas. 
But it seems to me that, as a group, we 
should take a firm stand for what we know 
to be right; and that we should be able 
to convince our students that, no matter 
how great may be their natural equipment 
and talent, they must take the necessary 
time to perfect the underlying technique 
to support these qualities. Personally, I 
have found very little difficulty in doing 
this. In the case of a very young student, 
one may frequently have more difficulty 
with the parent than with the pupil. I re- 
call one talented young girl of about sev- 
enteen who was withdrawn from my class 
after six months of very satisfactory work 
and progress. She explained, “My father 
does not like it that I cannot sing any 
operatic arias for him.” 


Probably the commonest criticism that 
we read of debut recitals in New York re- 
fers in some way to an uneven or unequal- 
ized scale. There is no real excuse for this. 
A perfectly equalized scale is within the 
reach and limit of accomplishment of any 
singer. But the routining of such tech- 
nique is another matter. No matter how 
well the teacher and the singer may un- 
derstand the principles, there can be no 
speeding up of its sure establishment on a 
foundation that becomes practically sub- 
conscious in its re-action to pitch. I do 
not recall having seen these results ob- 
tained in less than two years of daily les- 
sons, and it frequently takes much long- 
er. But not until then is the student war- 
ranted in aspiring to extensive work in 
song literature—and some of them find 
that hard to take. 

This sort of program is very rarely fol- 
lowed these days. We are in too much of 
a hurry. It is too expensive, or else and 
perhaps closer to the mark, it can be down- 
right boring. But I am convinced that, in 
the end, time is actually saved by follow- 
ing this approach to the task. This con- 
viction is based upon recollection of the 
amount of time, labor and effort which I 
spent in acquiring my early operatic reper- 
toire, and the comparative ease with which 
I was able to add roles after I had sub- 
mitted myself to this program which de- 
manded technique before everything. The 
young singer who faces the task of ac- 
quiring a repertoire with an evenly sup- 
ported and produced scale, and with the 
whole instrument polished until it func- 
tions sub-consciously, has then only to 
think of musical accuracy, memory and 
interpretation. Vocal difficulties almost 
cease to exist, and if wisdom is used in 
the choice of repertoire, and in the de- 
mands made upon the instrument, the 
young artist should sing far into those 
years which we regard as old age. 


This kind of teaching is available today, 
as it was fifty and one hundred years ago. 
But it is undoubtedly difficult for us as 
teachers to insist upon its use. I recall the 
advice given me some years ago by a col- 
league with slightly different ideas. “Al- 
ways teach Susie a new song every week; 
then, at the end of the term, she goes 
home and sings them all for Papa—and 
he will pay for a new term.” I have not 
followed that advice, but still have man- 
aged to get along. 

It would be presumptuous of me to dis- 
cuss the exact method of acquiring or of 
teaching this fundamental technique. We 
all have our ideas, and they are really 
amazingly alike in many respects. Any- 
way, it is all so simple; simple to explain, 
simple to understand, but demanding 
much time to accomplish. This present- 
ation of a few ideas concerning the impor- 
tance of a solid technical foundation in 
the equipment of a young singer stems 
from my own observation of a frequent 
lack of it. Sooner or later the vast major- 
ity of young singers aspiring to the pro- 
fession arrive in New York seeking op- 
portunity and further development. They 
frequently bring with them a very respect- 
able musical training, and a decent knowl- 
edge of repertoire, etc., but not always so 
much of technique. This in spite of the 
fact that the great teachers and artists of 
the past one hundred and fifty years have 
left us a rich heritage of literature for use 
in developing the singing voice that needs 
only to be used correctly and consistently 
to show results. The ethical, responsible 
and capable teacher today will insist that 
a student study thoroughly the corollary 
subjects that are necessary to the art— 
sight singing, muscianship, acting, lan- 
guages, etc. The technique of the voice 
should be given first importance. It may 
not be so amusing—but it gets results. 


Note: Paper delivered at the Eastern District 
Meeting. held in Newark, N. J., June 17, 1948. 


VOICE TRAINING FOR SOLO 
WORK VS. CHORAL WORK 


(Continued from Page 5) 


singer should sing solos—let us say he 
should be able to sing a solo adequately if 
not with distinction. 

Soloists and ensemble singers generally 
need training along the same lines but not 
necessarily to the same degree of perfec- 
tion. 

Solo singing and training offer many 
advantages which ensemble singing and 
training does not afford. The obverse is 
equally true. The ideal is to experience 
both. 


Note: Paper delivered.at voice forum, Ohio 
Music Teachers’ Association, Dayton, Ohio, 
June 16, 1948. 
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FUNDAMENTAL REQUIREMENTS FOR TEACHERS OF SINGING 


(Continued from Page 2) 

2. The nature of learning 

(a) Modern theories and laws of learning and the treatment of typical learning 
situations in life and in the classroom or studio; (b) the meaning and value 
of concentration and habit formation. 


. Types of learning 


(a) A resumé and comparison of different types and methods of learning, such as 
motor learning, rational learning, learning by rote and memorization, etc.; 
(b) different methods of study, relating to the problem of retention and for- 
getting; (c) the values of visualization and imagery, imitation, etc.; (d) com- 
paring the usefulness of whole and part methods of learning, etc. 


. Transfer of learning 


(a) The value of formal discipline as a method of establishing permanent habits; 
(b) theories of transfer of training; (c) the value of various methods of super- 
vised and unsupervised practice, etc. 


. Motivation and receptivity in learning 


(a) Environmental factors that influence learning; (b) mental health and its effect 
upon learning; (c) conflicts in thinking that disturb the learning process; (d) 
how emotional responses influence learning; (e) orientation factors that facili- 
tate thinking; (f) the integration and organization of learning; (g) how atti- 
tudes and appreciations influence study, etc. 


* * * 


PART II 
PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH TO VOCAL TRAINING 


. Voice training as habit formation 

(a) Involuntary responses and reflex actions of the vocal tract; (b) indirect or 
psychological controls of breathing, phonation, resonance, interpretation, etc.; 
(c) motivation and attention factors in singing. 

. Freeing the vocal mechanism 
(a) Factors of mental and muscular tension and ease in vocal training; (b) econo- 

my of effort in practising; (c) overcoming inhibitions and fears. 

. Singing as a whole response. (In singing, the total coordinations of many parts of 
the body is more important than the trained activity of any single part.) (a) sing- 
ing as a form of self-expression; (b) emotional release in singing; (c) singing com- 
pared to speaking; (d) total coordinations required for singing. 

. Use of visualization and tonal imagery 
(a) In controlling phonation and pitch; (b) in controlling vocal quality and reson- 

ance; (c) in ear training and listening; (d) sound versus sensation as guides 
to vocal action. 

. Artistic deviations in performance 
(a) Research findings on individual differences in singing; (b) personality in singing. 


problems of interpretation and expression. 
(Continued on Page 8) 


SINGING — 16th CENTURY 

It seems that they entertained some 
very definite ideas about singing, way 
back in the 16th century and in essence 
these parallel closely our contemporary 
manner of thinking. As an example, the 
following preface was found in a volume 
entitled ‘Psalmes, Sonnets, and Songs of 
Sadnes and Pietie made into musicke of 
five parts’ (1558) by the old English com- 
poser William Byrd (1543-1623), all of 
which is enlightening as well as enter- 
taining: 

“Reasons briefely set downe by the 
Auctor, to perswade every one to learne 
to sing: 

1) It is a knowledge easily taught and 
quickly learned, where there is a good 
master and an apt scoller. 


2) The exercise of singing is delightful to 
nature, and good to preserve the health 
of man. 

3) It doth strengthen all parts of the 
breast and doth open the pipes. 

4) It is a singular good remedie for a 
stutting and stammering in the speech. 

5) It is the best means to procure a per- 
fect pronunciation and to make a good 
orator. 

6) It is the only way to find out where 


nature hath bestowed a good voyce; 
which gift is so rare as there is not 
one among a thousand that hath it; 
and in many that excellent gift is lost, 
because they want art to express 
nature. 
7) There is not any musicke of instru- 
ments whatsoever comparable to that 
which is made of the voyces of men; 
where the voyces are good, and the 
same well sorted and ordered. 
The better the voyce is, the meeter it 
is to honour and serve God therewith; 
and the voyce of man is chiefly to be 


employed to that ende.” 
A mention of the foregoing was made 


by Graham H. Goodson in one of his series 
on Composers of English Church Music, 
in the January-February 1948 British pub- 
lication Music in Education. 
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FUNDAMENTAL REQUIREMENTS FOR TEACHERS OF SINGING 
(Continued from Page 7) 


SERIES THREE 
ORIENTATION LECTURES ON PHYSICS AND THE ACOUSTICS 
OF MUSICAL SOUND 
1. The nature of vibratory phenomena in relation to music 
(a) the attributes of tone: e.g., frequency and pitch, intensity and volume, harmonic 
series and overtones, vowel formant, vibrato, etc.; (b) what determines tonal 


quality. 
2. The characteristics of sound waves 


(a) different types of wave motion, velocity of sound, reflection, diffusion, rein- 
forcement, wave lengths, transmission media, interference, dissonance, beats, 
insulation, etc.; (b) a discussion of resonance. 


3. The acoustical aspects of hearing 


(a) the acoustical mechanism of the ear in relation to sound perception; (b) sensi- 


tivity; various limits in frequency, dynamics, duration, etc.; 


(c) hearing anom- 


alies: tone deafness (physiological, psychological ana functional), its relation to 


voice. 
4. The production of musical sound 


(a) strings: bowing, plucking, striking, etc., nodes, harmonics; (b) air columns: 
open and stopped pipes, wood wind and brass harmonics; (c) percussion: 
stretched membranes, bells, cymbals, etc.; (d) voice: phonation, pitch, reso- 
nance, dynamics, song and speech tones; (e) noise: noise elements in all in- 


struments, whispering, etc. 


5. Characteristics of different scales and tonalities 


6. Recording and broadcasting 


(a) basic principles of electronic recording and reproduction; (b) loud speaker 
and public address systems; (c) various useful electronic recording and repro- 


ducing instruments. 


* * * 
LIST OF RECOMMENDED REFERENCE READINGS ON PHYSIOLOGY, 
PSYCHOLOGY AND ACOUSTICS 
1. Bartholomew, Wilmer T., Acoustics of Music. Prentice Hall, Inc., New York, 1942 (C) 


2. Fields, Victor A., 


1947. (Chapter IV) (A) 


Training The Singing Voice. Kings Crown Press, New York, 


3. Gates, Arthur I., and others, Educational Psychology. Macmillan, New York, 


1942. (B) 


4. Jordon, A. M., Educational Psychology. Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1935. 
5. Mursell, James L., Educational Psychology. W. W. Norton, New York, 1939. 
6. Mursell, James L., The Psychology of Music. W. W. Norton, New York, 1937. 
7 
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. Negus, V. E., 


1935. (C) 


9. Seashore, Carl Emil, The Psychology of Music. McGraw-Hill, New York, 1938. 


(B) 
(B) 
(B) 


The Mechanism of The Larynx. C. V. Mosby Co., St. Louis, 1929. (A) 
. Redfield, John, Music, A Science And An Art. Tudor Publishing Co., 


New York, 


(B) 


10. Starling, Ernest H., Principles of Human Physiology. (Fifth Edition) Lea & 


Febiger, Philadelphia, 1930. (Chapters XX and XXIV). 


Key: 
A—Lecture Series One 
New York City, July 30, 1948 


B—Lecture Series Two 


(A) 


C—Lecture Series Three 


MUNICIPAL ‘LICENSING’ 
(Continued from Page 4) 


shall endeavor to see to it that any pos- 
sible action which this association can 
take to protect its members shall be 
promptly initiated. 

To reiterate, you are asked to keep close 
watch on all bills introduced into your 
legislature or to the various governing 
bodies of the cities in your state, so that 
you can report at once such action to this 
office. You have a very important job to 
do and your Association is counting upon 
your hearty cooperation. It is far easier 
to prevent discriminatory legislation than 


it is to have it rescinded after it has be- 
come law.” 


AUTHOR-MEMBERS 


In this issue of the National Associ- 
ation’s author-book list is augmented 
with the following: 

“Sing High — Sing Low”, A General 
American School of Singing (1948), 
William Ernest Ross. Pub. by Brown 
and Ross, Bloomington, Indiana; sole 
distributors to the music trade, Carl 
Fischer, Inc., 56 Cooper Square, New 
York 3, N. Y. $2.00 


ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 


EASTERN DISTRICT 
as a Miss Bernice, Spring Brook Rd., Morristown, 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Come. Mrs. Elsie H., 300 S. 22nd Ave., Hattiesburg, 
iss. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
ae Franklin, 851 Hermosa Ave., Cincinnati 5, 


io 
~' Mr. Roger, 1305 Eastholme Ave., Bloomington, 


Northrop, Mrs. Jessie Waters, a Musical Col- 
lege, 64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5 > a. 

Powell, Mr. Robert, Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
Cincinnati 19, Ohio 

Sherrick, Mrs. Violet Summer, Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, Cincinnati 19, Ohio 

— Mr. Irwin P., 1400 E. Broadway, Columbia, 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


ag og Miss Thelma L., Concordia College, Moor- 
ead, 
Hardy, Mr. "i Box 461, Ellendale, N. D. 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Biard, Mr. Harrell C., 1218 Ash St., Muskogee, Okla. 
McConnell. Mrs. Ruth J., 818 West’ 8th St., Welling- 
ton, Kan. 


Severson, Miss Emelie, St. Mary College, Xavier, Kan. 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
Burlingham, Mrs. Frank (Violet), 360 North 14th, 
Salem, Ore. 
—. = Daniel L., 7547 Roosevelt Way, Seattle 


5, Wash. 
Rossell, Mr. Denton, 6810 20th Ave., N.E., Seattle, 
Wash. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Hallman, Mr. Willard R., Mishawaka, Ind. 

Johnson, Mr. Donald E., Pickering, Mo. 

ee Mrs. Madeira, 1014 W. Cannon St., Ft. 
Worth 4, Tex. 

Scott, Mme. Gilderoy, Mme. Gilderoy Scott Newens, 
123 Winchester Way, Falls Church, Va. 

Shockey, Mrs. Eleanor, 410 So. College Ave., War- 


zensburg, Mo. 
Sister M. Rosemarie, B.V.M., 1020 W. Sheridan Rd., 
Chigago 40, Ill. 

Starrell, Marguerite, 28 W. 11th St., New York 11, N.Y. 
OFFICIAL 
REGISTERED MEMBERSHIP 
(August 31, 1948) 
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CHALLENGE FROM THE NORTH 

Your editor has received a message from 
Regional Governor Hadley R. Crawford of 
the Northern District, as follows:—“The 
national convention in Chicago this De- 
cember is a very important part of the 
program of the Northern Region. We 
are all going to be there. We would 
like to challenge any region to show a 
larger percentage of their membership in 
attendance.” 

Well, East and Southeast, South and 
Southwest, Central and Northwest and 
California-Western, here is indeed a chal- 
lenge—a great big one! Will you meet it? 


“Singing demands such close application 
that = one can no longer practise with the 
voice one must study in thought.” 

Pietro Tost (1650-1730) 
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